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THE ANCIENT SYNAGOGUE SERVICE. 



And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up : and he 
entered, as his custom was, into the synagogue on the sabbath day, and stood 
up to read. And there was delivered unto him the book of the prophet Isaiah. 
And he opened the book, and found the place where it was written, 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

Because he anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor : 

He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 

And recovering of sight to the blind, 

To set at liberty them that are bruised, 

To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. 

And he closed the book, and gave it back to the attendant, and sat down : and 
the eyes of all in the synagogue were fastened on him. And he began to say 
unto them, Today hath this scripture been fulfilled in your ears. 

And they, passing through from Perga, came to Antioch of Pisidia ; and 
they went into the synagogue on the sabbath day, and sat down. And after 
the reading of the law and the prophets the rulers of the synagogue sent unto 
them, saying, Brethren, if ye have any word of exhortation for the people, say 
on. And Paul stood up, and beckoning with the hand said 

Men of Israel, and ye that fear God, hearken. 

To the student of the history of the Jewish nation the 
synagogue in its religious, civil, and educational significance is 
an institution of greatest interest. Coming into existence or at 
least assuming definite form after the return from the Exile, it 
filled in the centuries of the interbiblical period an increasingly 
important place in the life of the people, and after the destruc- 
tion of the temple in A.D. 70, and the consequent scattering of 
the nation, became the most potent institution for the perpetua- 
tion of the national spirit and ideals. 

To the student of the rise of Christianity it is scarcely less 
interesting. It is hardly too much to say that the synagogue 
was the cradle of Christianity. In connection with the services, 
though to be sure not exclusively there, Jesus announced the 
approach of the kingdom of God and set forth the great princi- 
ples of that kingdom (Mark 1 : 14, 15, 39). The apostles and 
early missionaries of the gospel found in Jewish synagogues, 
especially those of the dispersion, a pulpit and an audience ready 
to their hand in the proclamation of the gospel of the Christ. 
The early Christian churches were themselves doubtless scarcely 
other than synagogues (James 2: 2) — synagogues of the Naza- 
renes, as there were already synagogues of the Hellenists (Acts 
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6:9); and our modern church service is a development from the 
service of the synagogue. 

It was because of this peculiar significance of synagogue- 
worship in relation alike to Jewish history and to the origin of 
the Christian church and its worship that an attempt to repre- 
sent the service in the form in which it was observed in the first 
Christian century was included in the programme of the cere- 
monies by which the Haskell Oriental Museum was dedicated. 
The purpose of the building is to give instruction, in forms that 
appeal to both eye and ear, in the history and customs of the 
Orient, especially in those matters a knowledge of which is need- 
ful for the understanding of the history of Israel and of the 
rise of the Christian church. To illustrate and exemplify this 
purpose it was believed that a rendering of the ancient syna- 
gogue service, at once historically correct and reverent in spirit, 
was peculiarly appropriate. 

A representation perfectly true to first century custom is for 
lack of full information impossible at present. Yet the Mishna 
and the New Testament afford us so much trustworthy informa- 
tion as to make quite possible a representation approximately 
correct and in every way instructive. Some things are certain, 
and others nearly so. 

1. In one respect the ancient service of the synagogue dif- 
fered very considerably both from that of a modern Christian 
service and from the service of the modern synagogue : The 
principal parts of the service were taken not by permanent 
officers of the synagogue, but by members chosen from the con- 
gregation after it had assembled. The permanent officers of the 
body included the Zeqimiim, "rulers of the synagogue" (Mark 
5 : 22 ; Acts 13 : 15) who had judicial functions as well as reli- 
gious, and a Chazzcm, or "attendant" (Luke 4:20), who had 
charge of the building and in the service performed functions 
somewhat like those of a deacon in a modern non-ritualistic 
church. The service was under the direction of the Rosh-ha- 
Keneseth or chief ruler (Luke 13:14), though his share in the 
service was for the most part a silent one. When the congrega- 
tion had assembled, it was his duty to select the various persons 
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who should for that time take the leading part in the service, and 
to send the Chazzan to notify them what part they were to per- 
form. For the Sabbath morning service some ten or eleven per- 
sons were required. First, there was the Sheliach Tsibbur or 
il messenger of the congregation," who read the prayers ; second 
were the readers of the law, seven in number ; third was the 
reader of the prophets {cf. Luke 4:17); fourth, when the biblical 
Hebrew was not understood by the congregation, a Methurgeman 
or "interpreter" was required, whose duty it was after each verse 
of the law, and after each three verses of the prophets, to "tar- 
gum " the Hebrew into the language which the congregation 
understood ; fifth was the preacher, also selected from the con- 
gregation. As time went on the tendency was more and more 
to assign all these duties to one person, who also became a per- 
manent officer, and in the modern synagogue, the rabbi, as in 
the modern Christian church the pastor, has absorbed nearly all 
the functions of all the above offices. But in the time of Jesus, 
as the New Testament itself shows, the custom was still substan- 
tially as we have described it. 

2. The two elements of the ancient service were, speaking 
broadly, worship and instruction, the latter originally predominat- 
ing. The former was represented by the prayers which were read 
by the Sheliach Tsibbur with responses by the congregation. 
Of these prayers there have come down to us from ancient times 
nineteen * so called eulogies, besides four benedictions. Of the 
nineteen eulogies the first three and the last three are certainly as 
old as the first century and very probably older. Some of the 
others contain elements that belong to the latter part of the first 
century ; yet even these may very well be in part pre-Christian 
The benedictions above referred are also regarded as pre-Christian. 

The element of instruction was represented by the reading 

1 Of these nineteen, eighteen were, according to the Talmud, arranged in order in 
the time of Gamaliel II, /. e., about the end of the first Christian century. Another, the 
twelfth in order, making nineteen in all, was added very soon after, also in the time 
of Gamaliel, but the collection has always been called the eighteen, Shemoneh Esreh. 
The use of the first three and the last three in Sabbath and festival worship is definitely 
attested by the Mishna and is quite probably as old as the time of Christ. See Schurer, 
Jewish People, Div. II, Vol. II, pp. 77, 87 f.; Edersheim, /^'/^ Social Life, pp. 272, 273 
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of the law and the prophets, and by the sermon, which though 
not an essential or uniform part of the service, was, as the New 
Testament itself shows, a well-recognized and frequent element of 
it. Preaching very much in our modern sense of the term was 
a well-developed art among the Jews of the post-exilic period. 
The recital of the Shema or Creed (Deut. 6:4-9; 11:13-21; Num. 
15:37-41) combined the elements of instruction and worship. 

3. The service of song, in the form of hymns or anthems 
seems to have had no place in the ancient synagogue. The 
prayers, however, have been from very ancient times chanted or 
intoned. The " music " of this intonation has been handed down 
only by tradition, and its precise antiquity cannot now be deter- 
mined. 1 When a few years ago a company of students in the 
Newton Theological Institution wished to render the ancient 
synagogue service for their own instruction and that of their 
fellow-students they procured the assistance of Rabbi Kohn of 
Boston, who intoned the prayers for them according to the mos 

x The following interesting note is furnished me by Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, of Chi- 
cago : "The first traces of singing in the German synagogues go back to the 9th-i2th 
centuries of the Christian era ; and it is said that the art and the tunes were brought 
to Germany by an Italian Jew, Rabbi Moses Hazaken, from Lucca. According to 
some he lived in 877, while others claim him for even an earlier century. He is said 
to have domiciled himself in Mayence. One of his own family was the first Poet of 
synagogal hymns or poems, in Germany, the Paytau Moses ben Kalonymos. Charle- 
magne tried to get some information on the psalmodies of the Jews — a sign that as 
early as his day singing had been introduced into the synagogal services. 

"The chanting of the oldest known service consisted of three distinct types: (1) 
Neginoth; (2) Psalmody; (3) rhythmic melodies. The Neginoth are the accents 
according to which the Pentateuch was chanted ; they have their origin in Tiberias, 
in the schools of the Massoretes (600-800 A.D.). Here, according to the testimony of 
Rabbi Chaggai, children in chorus sang the lesson from the Pentateuch. Boeschen- 
stein in 15 18 set these Neginoth in modern notes for Reuchlin. The German -Jewish 
manner of singing these Neginoths differs from the Sephardic, but it is undoubtedly 
the older of the two. 

" In Psalmody, we find at a very old date (900-1000 A.M.) both Gregorian and 
Ambrosian modi. In church liturgies, some Ambrosian melodies are identical with those 
of the synagogue. Perhaps this is due to the fact that Notker Labeo, Professor at the 
music school of St. Gallen under Charlemagne, had taken lessons from Jews from 
Jerusalem. The Psalms used to be chanted antiphonally . (3) Rhythmic melodies are 
not traditional though very old. Many of them have come down to us from 900 A.D 
They are adaptations of popular melodies for the most part, though some are original 
compositions. The modern ' composers ' for our synagogues, such as Lewandowsk 
(Berlin) and Kayzer (Baltimore) use these old melodies for their groundwork." 
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ancient form known to him. From his intonation a musician 
wrote down the music as accurately as he was able, and from 
this the prayers were intoned by the students at Newton, and by 
those who rendered the service in the Haskell Museum. 

The following may be regarded as an approximately correct 
representation of the " order of service " for Sabbath morning 
in an ancient synagogue : 

i. Benediction I. Sheliach, Congregation responding. 

2. Benediction II. Sheliach, Congregation responding. 

3. Shema (the creed). 

4. Prayer. 

5. Eulogy I. Sheliach, Congregation responding. 

6. Eulogv II. Sheliach, Congregation responding. 

7. Reponses. 

8. Eulogy III. Sheliach, Congregation responding. 

9. Other pravers, including extempore prayers might be added here. 

10. Eulogy XVII. Sheliach, Congregation responding. 

11. Eulogy XVIII. Sheliach, Congregation responding. 

12. Priestly Benediction. 

13. Eulogy XIX. Sheliach, Congregation responding. 

14. Reading of the Law, by seven readers appointed from the congregation 
bv the ruler, and notified by the chazzan ; the methurgeman interpreting. 

15. Reading of the Prophets, by one reader, appointed from the congrega- 
tion as above. 

16. Sermon (likewise by a member of the congregation, not by an ordained 
or permanent officer). 

17. Benediction (?). 

For the text of the benedictions and eulogies (translated) and othei 
information concerning synagogue worship, see Edersheim, Jewish Social 
Life, and Life of Christ, Vol. I, pp. 430 ff.; Ginsburg, Article Synagogue, in 
Kitto's Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, third edition; Schurer, Jewish Peo- 
ple, Div. II, Vol. II, pp. 52-89; Strack, Article Synagogen, in Herzog's 
Real-Encyclop., 2d ed., xv, 96-100. 

Mr. R. H. Ferguson published in 1885 a little pamphlet containing in 
English translation the morning service for the Sabbath as it was arranged 
under the direction of Rabbi Kohn for rendering by the students of the New- 
ton Theological Institution. This can be obtained for fifty cents of the 
American Baptist Publication Society in Boston. 

The older authorities are Vitringa, De Synagoga vetere libri tres t 1696; 
Zunz, Die Gottesdientliche?i Vortrdge der Juden, 1832. The original sources of 
information are Philo, Josephus, the New Testament, and especially the Mishna. 

E. D. B. 



